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FOREWORD 


This  booklet  is  meant  chiefly  for  students  and 
technical  trainees  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time.  During  one’s  first  weeks 
in  a  country  new  to  him,  he  is  likely  to  have  many 
questions  about  daily  living.  To  help  answer  some 
of  these  questions  is  the  purpose  of  “Living  in 
the  United  States.” 

There  is  deep  meaning  in  the  remark  of  a  man 
who  had  travelled  over  all  the  world  and  who  said 
“I  have  never  met  a  foreigner.”  Yet  new  ways  of 
living  do  indeed  at  first  seem  foreign.  A  guide  may 
help  avoid  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Many  persons  have  generously  contributed  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  content  of  “Living  in  the  United 
States.”  While  it  is  not  possible  to  list  their  names, 
grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  them  here.* 

October  20,  1 945. 

Everett  M.  Stowe 
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LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
A  Guide  for  New  Visitors 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says  “When  entering 
a  new  region  first  ask  what  are  the  customs  .  .  This  is  good 
advice  for  anyone  going  to  live  with  another  people. 

Each  country  has  its  own  style  of  living.  Consider  England 
and  the  United  States.  These  two  countries  have  the  same 
language;  they  also  share  a  common  culture.  Yet  even  with 
these  two  countries  many  differences  have  come  about.  So 
it  was  that  a  special  “Brides’  Guide”  was  prepared  for  the 
young  Englishwomen  who  married  American  men  during 
World  War  II  and  who  came  to  live  in  their  husbands’  coun¬ 
try. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  any  visitor  may  have  a  few 
things  to  learn  about  ways  of  living  in  the  United  States.  For 
one  thing,  fherc  is  fhe  wide-spread  use  of  machines;  examples 
of  their  effects  on  living  can  be  seen  in  nearly  every  community 
and  home.  Second,  it  is  a  country  of  rapid  change;  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  constant  increase  and  improvement  of  machines. 
Even  citizens  of  the  country  have  much  to  learn  on  return 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  years.  Then  too,  the  influence  of 
many  races  and  nations  has  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
country.  As  a  result  national  life  in  the  United  States  has 
some  unique  qualities.  For  a  last  point,  as  Lincoln  said,  the 
country  was  “conceived  in  liberty.”  The  struggle  to  make  all 
men  and  women  “free  and  equal”  still  goes  on  within  the 
country,  as  it  does  now  in  the  whole  world. 

Now  this  little  booklet  is  neither  a  “Brides’  Guide”  nor 
a  full  explanation  of  “What  is  America?”  It  is  to  help  meet 
some  needs  the  new  visitor  will  have  during  his  first  weeks. 

I.  TRAVEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Travel  on  Railroads. 

You  can  go  by  rail  to  every  large  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  to  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  For 
long  journeys  it  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  travel  unless 
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one  goes  by  airplane.  There  are  differing  types  of  railroad 
service  for  the  traveller,  as  described  below. 

1 .  Ordinary  coach  or  “day-coach”  travel. 

The  least  expensive  form  of  travel  by  rail  is  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  coach;  it  ’s  often  called  a  “day-coach”, — though  you  may 
ride  in  it  at  night  if  you  sit  up.  The  cost  per  mile  is  2.2  cents; 
normally  this  cost  is  slightly  less  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country. 

The  newer  coaches  are  quite  comfortable,  with  air-condi- 
tionmg,  with  individual  seats  that  can  be  put  at  the  angle  you 
like  best,  and  with  washrooms  for  men  and  for  women.  On 
some  trains  the  seats  in  the  coaches  are  numbered,  and  each 
passenger  has  an  assigned  place;  one  cannot  board  such  trains 
without  first  getting  his  reservation  for  a  seat.  For  those 
travelling  on  a  coach  train  at  night,  often  pillows  can  be 
rented;  the  cost  is  25c  per  night  for  the  pillow. 

2.  Parlor  car  travel. 

In  a  parlor  car  each  passenger  has  an  individual  chair.  The 
chair  must  be  reserved  after  buying  your  ticket.  The  number 
of  your  car  and  the  number  of  your  seat  in  it  will  be  shown 
on  the  slip  of  paper  which  is  your  reservaton.  The  cost  per 
mile  for  riding  in  the  parlor  car  is  3.3  cents;  the  cost  for  the 
chair  depends  upon  the  distance  you  go. 

3.  Pullman  car  travel 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  type  of  Pullman  cars  may 
be  replaced  by  more  convenient  arrangements  for  sleeping. 
The  cars  now  in  use  have  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  double 
seats  which  face  each  other.  At  night  the  Pullman  porter 
changes  the  form  of  the  seats,  making  them  into  the  lower 
berth.  He  also  lets  down  part  of  the  side  wall  to  form  the 
upper  berth.  Upper  and  lower  berths  together  are  called  a 
section.  The  lower  berth  costs  somewhat  more  than  the  upper. 
During  the  daytime  the  person  with  the  lower  berth  rides  in 
the  seat  which  faces  toward  the  front  of  the  train,  the  pas¬ 
senger  with  the  upper  riding  backward.  The  person  with  the 
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upper  berth,  when  ready  to  go  to  bed,  asks  the  porter  to  bring 
a  ladder.  Undressing  and  dressing  are  done  in  the  berth. 

Large  suitcases  are  put  on  the  floor  underneath  the  seats. 
If  one  has  a  small  bag  with  necessary  clean  clothing  and  toilet 
articles,  the  larger  pieces  of  baggage  need  not  be  moved  often 
during  a  journey.  Shoes  are  left  on  the  floor  underneath  one’s 
berth.  In  the  past  the  porter  always  polished  them  during 
the  night,  a  custom  that  seems  to  be  disappearing. 

There  is  a  washroom  and  toilet  in  both  ends  of  the  Pull¬ 
man,  one  for  men,  one  for  women.  Besides  the  washbowls, 
there  is  a  small  bowl  used  only  when  cleaning  one’s  teeth. 

There  are  also  other  types  of  sleeping  cars.  Tourist  sleep¬ 
ers  are  found  west  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  they  are  like  Pull¬ 
mans,  but  somewhat  less  expensive.  There  are  also  cars  with 
compartment-s,  bedrooms  and  drawing  rooms.  The  costs  for 
these  are  shown  in  the  back  of  the  timetable.  They  are  more 
expensive  than  Pullman  berths.  The  cost  per  mile  for  all  types 
of  sleeping  cars  is  3.3  cents.  Tips  are  expected  by  porters  of 
parlor  and  Pullman  cars;  25c  per  night  would  be  the  usual 
minimum. 

4.  Dining  cars 

Trains  that  travel  a  considerable  distance  have  dining  cars. 
Meals  are  served  morning,  noon  and  evening.  The  waiter  in 
the  dining  car  will  give  the  passenger  a  menu  and  a  slip  of 
paper;  what  one  wishes  to  eat  should  be  written  on  that  slip 
of  paper.  Dining  car  waiters  expect  tips  for  their  services, 
a  minimum  of  10c  per  meal,  or  10%  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
meal. 

When  travel  conditions  are  crowded  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  seat  in  the  diner  without  a  long  wait.  There  may  be  sold  in 
the  coaches  of  the  train  things  to  eat,  as  sandwiches,  milk, 
coffee,  candy  or  fruit.  By  using  this  service  one  may  avoid 
tiresome  standing  in  line. 

5.  Baggage 

Detailed  instructions  about  baggage  can  be  found  printed 
in  railroad  timetables.  Here  are  points  to  be  remembered; 
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The  railroad  wilTcarry  without  extra  cost  150  pounds  of 
baggage  for  each  ticket.  It  is  sent  through  the  baggage-room 
clerk.  He  will  tie  on  each  piece  a  numbered  baggage  check, 
giving  the  ends  of  the  checks  to  the  passenger.  These  num¬ 
bered  checks  must  not  be  lost.  Baggage  cannot  be  checked 
without  presenting  to  the  clerk  your  railroad  ticket. 

Baggage  does  not  always  arrive  on  the  same  train  as  the 
passenger.  It  is  well  to  send  it  a  few  hours  before  your  own 
departure  if  possible. 

Usually  taxicabs  will  carry  a  small  trunk  to  the  railroad 
station  for  a  small  additional  fee.  If  the  trunk  is  large  and 
heavy,  a  transfer  company  must  be  called.  The  transfer  man 
will  give  you  at  your  room  the  baggage  checks  of  his  transfer 
company;  these  can  be  used  at  the  station  by  exchanging  them 
for  the  baggage  checks  of  the  railroad,  even  if  the  trunks 
should  not  have  arrived. 

Delivery  of  the  trunks  at  the  journey’s  end  can  be  done  by 
taxicab  or  by  giving  a  transfer  company  your  address,  together 
with  the  railroad  baggage  checks.  There  is  still  another  way. 
By  paying  the  transfer  charges  when  first  checking  the  bag¬ 
gage  with  the  railroad  it  will  be  delivered  to  your  address  with¬ 
out  further  attention. 

Baggage  should  be  insured  if  worth  more  than  $100  per 
piece.  The  baggage  clerk  can  tell  you  the  rates,  and  arrange 
for  the  insurance. 

Baggage  clerks  do  not  expect  tips  for  ordinary  services  as 
described  above. 

The  parcel -check  room  is  a  place  to  leave  your  baggage 
for  a  few  hours.  These  rooms  are  found  in  railroad  stations 
and  many  other  pubfic  places.  The  clerk  in  the  parcel-check 
room  will  give  you  a  check  for  each  piece  you  leave.  The  cost 
is  1  Oc  per  piece  per  24  hours.  Another  method  is  to  use  steel 
lockers,  to  be  found  in  stations  and  public  places.  Find  a  com¬ 
partment  with  a  key  in  the  lock,  open  the  door  and  put  your 
baggage  inside.  Then  put  a  dime  in  the  place  for  a  coin.  The 
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door  of  the  compartment  car,  then  be  locked  out  and  the  key 
taken  with  you.  It  serves  as  your  check.  Luggage  should  not 
be  left  in  the  compartment  for  more  than  24  hours,  else  it 
may  be  removed  to  the  baggage  room. 

6.  Information  on  railroad  travel. 

In  large  stations  there  will  be  a  special  place  marked 
“Information”  where  travel  Information  can  be  asked  for.  In 
larger  cities  railroad  companies  have  special  offices  at  a  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  business  section;  there  Information  and 
tickets  can  be  had. 

The  Traveller’s  Aid  Society  has  representatives  in  all  large 
stations.  When  asked,  persons  In  charge  will  freely  give  in¬ 
formation  about  hotels,  local  travel,  and  so  on. 

B.  Travel  by  bus. 

It  is  possible  to  go  almost  anywhere  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  by  bus.  Some  large  companies  have  routes  that  cover  the 
entire  country.  Smaller  companies  serve  smaller  regions.  The 
larger  buses  carry  heavy  baggage;  it  is  checked  after  delivery 
to  the  company  as  it  is  by  railroads. 

The  cost  of  bus  travel  is  less  than  travel  by  rail;  round- 
trip  tickets  may  mean  a  further  saving.  Tips  are  not  expected 
for  the  usual  services  given  on  bus  travel. 

On  long  journeys  the  bus  stops  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
the  passengers  to  rest  and  eat. 

C.  Local  travel 

A  map  of  your  city  can  be  bought  at  a  news-stand  or  at 
stores  selling  stationery,  magazines,  and  the  like. 

Taxicabs  are  of  course  highly  useful  when  one  first  arrives 
in  a  strange  place,  or  if  he  has  much  luggage.  The  fare  Is,  in 
most  cases,  shown  on  a  meter,  and  depends  on  the  distance 
and  time.  If  there  is  no  meter  on  the  taxicab,  the  driver  will 
tell  you  the  amount.  The  driver  often  expects  a  tip,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10c.  A  custom  that  grew  up  during  wartime  was 
the  sharing  of  taxicabs  by  passengers  going  in  the  same 
direction. 
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The  most  common  way  of  getting  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  within  a  city  is  of  course  by  buses  or  by  trolley  cars 
(called  trams  in  some  countries).  Passengers  are  expected  to 
enter  only  by  the  front  door,  where  the  fare  is  paid.  Transfers 
are  slips  of  paper  that  enable  one  to  change  from  one  car  to 
another,  usually  without  extra  cost;  they  should  be  asked  for 
on  paying  the  fare.  On  some  lines  tokens  (small  pieces  of 
metal)  can  be  bought  at  a  saving.  Or  one  may  buy  a  ticket 
that  can  be  used  throughout  one  week,  no  matter  how  much 
you  ride.  Rear  doors  on  many  buses  and  trolleys  open  only 
when  one  stands  directly  on  the  step  before  the  door. 

If  bus  tickets  are  issued  on  paying  one’s  fare,  they  may 
need  to  be  held  until  leaving  the  bus,  when  they  are  given  to 
the  driver. 

The  traffic  lights  that  start  and  stop  cars  are  in  most  cities 
meant  also  for  people  walking.  Punishment  by  a  fine  may  be 
given  those  who  cross  when  the  red  light  is  shining.  New 
York  City,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  for 
large  cities. 

Travel  by  airplane  becomes  more  popular  as  fares  are 
lowered  and  routes  increased,  information  can  be  had  from 
offices  of  the  various  companies;  at  this  writing  there  are 
many  changes  taking  place  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

ri.  LEARNING  ABOUT  DAILY  LIVING. 

A.  Where  to  live. 

1.  Hotels 

On  entering  a  hotel  one  first  goes  to  the  desk  of  the  room 
clerk.  You  register  by  writing  your  name  and  address  on  the 
paper  the  clerk  will  give  you.  On  being  assigned  a  room  the 
clerk  will  give  a  bell  boy  the  key  to  the  room;  the  bell  boy 
will  take  your  luggage  and  guide  you  to  the  room.  For  this  he 
will  expect  a  tip  of  10c  per  piece  of  baggage,  minimum  of 
20-^25c. 
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It  is  well  to  write  ahead  to  a  hotel  and  reserve  a  room  if 
you  know  defnitely  the  date  you  want  it.  If  you  are  delayed 
be  sure  to  cancel  the  room,  as  an  act  of  common  courtesy.  If 
you  should  reserve  a  room  for,  say,  the  5th  of  the  month  and 
not  arrive  until  the  6th,  do  not  expect  that  the  room  will  be 
held  for  you. 

Most  hotels  in  this  country  operate  by  the  “European 
plan.”  This  means  that  the  money  you  pay  is  for  the  room 
only,  not  for  meals.  Eating  may  be  done  in  the  hotel  dining 
room  or  elsewhere,  as  you  like,  and  is  paid  for  separately.  In 
“American  plan”  hotels  the  cost  per  day  includes  meals.  The 
usual  minimum  cost  of  room-with-bath  for  one  person  in  a 
room  is  $2.50  per  day  in  “European  plan”  hotels. 

Hotels  require  that  a  guest  inform  the  room  clerk  by  a 
certain  hour  whether  or  not  he  is  leaving  that  day.  This  is 
known  as  the  time  for  checking  out.  Usually  you  must  check 
out  at  least  by  6:00  P.  M.,  often  earlier,  or  pay  the  cost  of 
another  night. 

2.  Rooming  houses  and  dormitories. 

For  those  who  are  students,  universities  either  conduct 
dormitories  or  keep  a  list  of  places  where  rooms  can  be  rented. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  is  a  favorite  place  for  single  men  to  live  because 
of  social  life,  opportunities  for  swimming  and  recreation,  and 
so  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  for  single  women. 

In  the  shower-room  of  a  dormitory  you  may  see  a  shallow 
vessel  with  a  solution  in  it.  This  is  to  help  prevent  infection  of 
the  skin  of  the  feet  by  what  is  known  as  “athlete’s  foot.” 
One  may  dip  his  feet  in  the  solution  after  completing  his 
shower. 

If  a  room  can  be  found  in  a  private  home,  this  will  enable 
the  student  or  trainee  to  share  somewhat  the  life  of  a  home. 
For  those  working  in  industrial  plants,  the  management  of  the 
company  should  be  able  to  help  find  a  suitable  place  to  live. 
If  difficulty  is  met  by  any  visitor,  perhaps  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations,  at  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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may  be  able  to  put  you  in  touch  with  local  people  who  will 
help,  as  this  Committee  has  nation-wide  contacts.  Until  the 
results  of  the  war  are  over,  housing  will  remain  a  difficull 
problem  for  many. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  register  with  the  police  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  taking  up  residence  here. 

B.  Places  fo  eat- 

1 .  Cafeterias. 

In  cafeterias  there  are  no  waiters.  First  one  gets  a  tray, 
together  with  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  napkin;  these  will  be 
found  near  the  counter  where  the  food  is  placed.  Then  the 
selection  of  food  is  made  and  carried  to  a  table,  first  getting 
a  ticket  showing  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  leaving,  or  paying 
for  it  in  some  cases  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  With  a  little 
practice  a  well-balanced  meal  can  be  chosen  quickly. 

2.  Lunch  counters,  drug  store  counters. 

For  informal  eating,  one  may  visit  a  lunch  counter;  often 
these  are  found  in  drug  stores.  One  can  order  as  little  as  a 
cup  of  tea;  though  some  places  do  have  a  minimum  charge 
of  10c. 

3.  The  “Automat.” 

This  American  invention  is  found  in  a  few  large  cities. 
Food  is  placed  on  heated  shelves  behind  small  glass  windows. 
Beside  each  window  is  a  small  price  card.  On  putting  the 
proper  number  of  nickels  in  the  place  for  a  coin  a  knob  can  be 
turned  to  open  the  window,  and  the  food  taken  out.  No  tips 
are  needed  in  any  of  the  three  types  of  eating  places  that  have 
been  described. 

4.  Dining  rooms 

Places  for  more  formal  eating  are  found  in  hotels.  In 
separate  restaurants,  in  large  railroad  stations,  and  the  like. 
Costs  are  higher  in  such  places,  and  tips  are  expected;  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  tip  should  be  about  10%  of  the  bill. 
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C  Telephone,  telegraph  and  Post-office. 

Telephones  are  mostly  of  the  automatic  dial  type.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  use  are  printed  on  the  phone.  First  the  receiver  is 
taken  from  the  hook  and  a  nickel  put  in  .the  place  marked  5c, 
On  hearing  a  buzzing  noise,  dial  the  number. 

Suppose  you  are  calling  Mr.  Smith  at  UNiversity  7-4325. 
Put  your  finger  first  above  U  and  turn  the  dial  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  right.  Do  the  same  with  the  hole  above  N, 
then  for  each  of  the  numbers.  Or  the  number  may  be 
BARing  2655.  Dial  the  three  capital  letters,  then  the  numbers. 
Other  cities  may  have  numbers  only,  as  2-5692,  or  3469. 
There  are  cities  where  nickels  cannot  be  used.  Instead  you 
buy  metal  “slugs”  that  have  a  special  shape.  They  can  be  had 
in  stores  where  there  are  public  telephones. 

Further  details  about  telephone  service  are  printed  in  the 
front  of  the  directory. 

The  Classified  Telephone  Directory  can  be  very  useful.  It 
lists  important  types  of  companies,  institutions,  organizations 
or  individuals.  Thus  if  you  wish  to  call  a  transfer  company, 
look  in  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory  under  TRANSFER 
COMPANIES  or  EXPRESS  AND  BAGGAGE  TRANSFER.  Or 
if  you  need  to  find  a  doctor,  look  under  PHYSICIANS.  In 
large  cities  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory  will  be  found  in 
a  separate  volume;  in  smaller  places  it  will  be  printed  on  a 
different  color  of  paper  at  the  back  of  the  alphabetical 
Directory. 

Telegrams  within  the  United  States  are  usually  sent 
through  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  It  has  offices 
in  nearly  every  community.  In  small  towns  telegrams  for 
Western  Union  will  be  taken  at  the  railroad  station,  or  may 
be  telephoned  to  the  nearest  Western  Union  office.  If  tele¬ 
phoned,  the  cost  will  be  charged  by  the  telephone  company 
to  the  person  whose  phone  you  are  using. 

In  large  railroad  stations  and  hotels  there  are  Western 
Union  telephones  with  a  direct  wire  to  a  Western  Union  office. 
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In  this  case  you  need  not  pay  the  usual  nickel  for  the  use  of 
the  phone.  After  giving  the  operator  your  message,  and  the 
name  and  address  where  it  is  being  sent,  the  operator  will 
tell  you  how  much  money  to  deposit.  There  will  be  places 
for  quarters,  dimes  and  nickels,  if  you  want  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  the  message  to  pay  for  it,  tell  the  operator  you  wish  to 
send  it  collect. 

The  basic  rate  for  a  direct  telegram,  which  goes  immedi¬ 
ately,  is  based  on  a  10-word  message.  The  name  and  address 
of  the  person  receiving  it  are  not  counted  as  part  of  the  mes¬ 
sage,  nor  is  the  name  of  the  sender.  There  are  other  types 
of  messages  also,  as  night  letter,  day  letter,  delayed  telegram, 
and  the  like.  The  night  letter,  for  example,  is  a  50-word  mes¬ 
sage,  delivered  the  day  after  sending.  Money  can  be  tele¬ 
graphed  from  one  place  to  another  by  paying  the  required 
fee.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  must  be  able  to  prove  who 
he  is. 

Telegrams  sent  overseas,  whether  cablegrams  or  radio¬ 
grams,  are  sent  through  companies  specializing  in  that  service. 
Examples  of  such  companies  are  The  Commercial  Cable  Com¬ 
pany,  Mackay  Radio,  or  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  In 
places  where  these  companies  have  no  offices,  Western  Union 
will  receive  and  forward  overseas  messages  to  them. 

Post-office  rates  will  be  told  you  by  post-office  clerks  for 
the  varying  types  of  postal  service,  as  first-class  mail,  air  mail, 
parcel  post,  foreign  mail,  registered  mail,  and  so  on.  ..In  larger 
cities  a  %oiie  svstciti  has  lately  come  into  use  to  make  handling 
mail  easier.  The  zone  number  should  be  shown,  as  Interna¬ 
tional  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Money  can  be  sent  through  the  post  office  either  by  postal 
money  order  or  by  buyng  postal  notes. 

On  changing  place  of  residence,  be  sure  to  go  to  your 
local  post-office  and  fill  out  a  “Change  of  Address”  card. 
Otherwise  your  mail  may  be  delayed  or  lost.  Use  one  spelling 
of  your  name  throughout  your  stay  in  this  country  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
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D.  Taking  care  of  Money. 

Money  can  be  carried  safely  in  the  form  of  travellers* 
checks.  These  can  be  bought  at  banks  or  at  the  American 
Express  Company;  the  cost  is  75c  for  $100  worth  of  checks. 
The  checks  may  be  for  various  amounts  as  $10,  $20  and  so 
on.  On  buying  the  checks  you  will  be  asked  to  sign  your  name 
on  each  one.  When  you  wish  to  cash  such  a  check,  take  it  to 
a  bank,  hotel  or  store  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cashier  there, 
sign  your  name  again  on  the  check.  The  likeness  of  the  two 
signatures  will  identify  you. 

Money  for  which  you  do  not  have  immediate  need  can 
be  put  into  a  checking  account  in  a  bank.  The  ordinary  check- 
account  requires  a  minimum  monthly  balance  of  from  $200  to 
$500;  if  less  there  will  be  a  monthly  service  charge.  There  is, 
however,  a  special  form  of  checking  account  that  does  not 
require  a  minimum  balance.  You  put  into  the  bank  any 
amount  you  have.  Then  you  buy  from  the  bank  a  checkbook; 
each  check  costs  10c. 

Money  put  into  a  Savings  Bank  will  bring  a  small  amount 
of  interest,  about  1  ^2%  at  the  present  time. 

Buying  in  the  U.  S.  is  done  on  the  basis  of  “one  price.” 
There  are  very  few  occasions  where  there  is  bargaining  over 
prices. 

E.  Personal  services 

Laundries  for  the  washing  of  clothes  can  be  located 
through  inquiry  or  by  using  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 

The  laundry  will  call  for  and  deliver  clothes.  There  is  a  fixed 
price  for  each  type  of  article.  Some  laundry  companies  charge 
20%  less  if  you  deliver  the  clothes  at  the  laundry  and  then 
call  for  them. 

Dry-cleaning  establishments  are  for  woolens  and  other 
clothes  not  meant  to  be  washed  with  water.  These  places  also 
press  clothes. 
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Barbers  have  a  separate  price  for  each  item  of  service,  as 
hair-cutting,  shaving,  and  so  on.  Beauty-shops  for  women 
likewise  have  a  variety  of  prices  for  various  services.  A  price 
list  should  be  on  display  in  either  barber  or  beauty  shops. 

F.  Medical  Aid. 

Illness,  when  it  comes,  is  usually  unexpected.  Therefore 
it  is  well  to  make  provision  beforehand  for  a  possible  health 
emergency.  Universities  have  their  own  health  services,  with 
doctors  and  nurses  and  hospital.  Most  industrial  companies 
also  have  health  services,  available  to  employees. 

For  individual  health  need,  a  stranger  has  a  number  of  re¬ 
sources.  One  is  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  On  being  in¬ 
formed  of  need,  a  nurse  will  call;  the  cost  is  about  $i.75  for 
the  first  45  minutes,  50c  for  each  15  minutes  thereafter.  Not 
more  than  one  call  can  be  made  unless  the  sick  person  is  in  the 
care  of  a  physician. 

To  locate  a  physician,  you  can  get  names  of  reputable 
doctors  from  the  hospital  superintendent  of  a  local  hospital  or 
from  the  County  Medical  Association.  Not  all  persons  adver¬ 
tised  as  “Dr.”  are  dependable,  especially  in  large  cities.  Be 
sure  to  get  sound  advice  on  whom  to  consult.  The  visiting 
nurse  can  also  help  on  this. 

Insurance  against  possible  hospital  expenses  is  a  growing 
practise  In  the  United  States.  The  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Service 
Plan,  for  example,  provides  for  21  days  hospitalization  costs 
in  a  semi-private  ward  for  a  cost  of  about  $10  per  year  for  a 
single  person.  Other  cooperative  health  insurance  groups  can 
be  located  in  various  regions.  In  case  of  health  need,  depend¬ 
able  advice  can  be  had  from  pastors  of  churches  or  secretaries 
of  the  local  YMCAorYWCA  and  like  organizations. 

C.  Recreation. 

One  student  from  India  said  “When  I  came  to  America  a 
roof-top  replaced  the  sky-top.”  This  is  an  experience  many 
have  in  going  to  live  in  great  cities.  Yet  relations  with  Mother 
Nature  still  are  possible  even  in  a  mechanical  civilization. 
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through  enjoyment  of  parks,  flowers,  gardening,  hikes,  picnics 
and  so  on.  The  camping  movement  takes  many  young  people, 
and  older  ones  too,  away  from  city  sights  and  sounds  in  the 
summer  season.  Every  visitor  from  abroad  should,  if  possible, 
get  to  know  something  at  first-hand  about  rural  life  and  farm 
people,  or  at  least  through  reading  farm  journals  such  as  “The 
Country  Gentleman”  or  “Successful  Farming.” 

Sports  most  linked  in  the  United  States  are  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  golf,  racing.  There  are  also 
games  such  as  bowling,  billiards,  badminton,  archery,  and 
many  types  of  table  games. 

Radio  programs  can  be  enjoyed  both  as  recreation  and  as 
a  means  of  learning  about  American  public  opinion,  music, 
drama,  or  news.  The  commercial  advertising  in  connection 
with  radio  programs  is  not  enjoyable,  but  the  arrangement  does 
help  produce  some  significant  radio  programs. 

Movies  have  become  a  favorite  form  of  recreation  in  this 
country.  But  films  differ  widely  in  quality.  Many  productions 
are  very  superficial  and  an  escape  from  reality.  But  some  are 
genuinely  works  of  dramatic  art.  Documentary  films,  pictur¬ 
ing  real  happenings  in  social  living,  agriculture,  science,  and 
so  on,  are  of  particular  interest  to  many.  In  good  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  to  be  found  reviews  and  evaluations  of 
films. 

Reading  is  open  to  all  through  libraries,  and  through  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  public  library  is  for  everyone;  it 
has  not  only  books  but  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Ask  the  librarian  how  to  get  a  card  which  will  permit  you  to 
use  these  opportunities  for  reading. 

Reading  a  good  daily  newspaper  is  a  most  desirable  habit. 
In  American  daily  papers,  the  most  important  story  of  the  day 
appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  front  page;  the  next  most 
important  is  in  the  column  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  page. 
Some  leading  newspapers  are  The  New  York  Times,  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The 
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Washington  Post,  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  Portland 
Oregonian.  In  Chicago  perhaps  the  most  influential  paper  is 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  though  many  Americans  greatly  dislike 
its  prevailing  viewpoints.  The  Chicago  Sun  is  in  great  contrast 
in  its  editorial  attitudes;  a  companion  paper  to  the  latter  is 
the  New  York  P.M.,  interpreting  news  from  a  pronouncedly 
developed  social  philosophy. 


III.  FIRST  STEPS  IN  UNDERSTANDING  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY  LIFE. 


Here  is  a  subject  on  which  many  books  have  been  written. 
Though  the  country  is  young,  it  has  come  to  have  a  world  in¬ 
fluence.  Reasons  for  this  are  varied,  but  central  is  its  organi¬ 
zation  of  community  living,  both  social  and  industrial. 

One  helpful  series  of  pamphlets  that  are  photographic 
stories  of  Democracy  in  AcHon  is  that  published  by  The  Amer¬ 
icana  Corporation,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Examples  are  noted  below: 

American  Democracy  in  Wartime 
American  Theatre 


Challenge  to  American  Youth 
Civil  Liberties 
Community  Planning 
Education 

Labor  and  Management 
Men  and  Machines 


Seeing  America 
Social  Security 
We  Americans 
Youth  Faces  the  World 
News  (The  Press) 

Our  Farmers 
Physical  Fitness 
Politics 


Recreation 

There  are  other  writings  in  abundance  that  seek  to  inter¬ 
pret  American  living.  A  short  list  of  books  is  noted  at  the 
end  of  this  pamphlet. 


A.  Home  life. 

Home  and  family  are  fundamental  for  understanding  any 
people.  This  is  true  of  America  as  of  other  countries.  But 
changing  forms  of  living  affect  family  relationships.  Though 
this  process  is  still  continuing,  it  still  Is  true  that  home  means 
to  the  majority  of  Americans  what  nothing  else  can.  “Be  it 
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ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home”  is  a  song  with  a 
heart-felt  message  for  Americans  as  for  so  many  others. 

Few  homes  have  servants;  their  place  Is  taken  by 
machinery.  Anyone  entertained  in  a  home  will  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  typically  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  housewife  or 
by  members  of  the  family.  Often  guests  in  a  home  help  with 
necessary  tasks.  When  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  now  British  Pre¬ 
mier,  visited  friends  In  San  Francisco  during  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference,  he  helped  his  host  and  hostess  wash  the 
dishes  after  the  meal. 

B.  Civic  organizations. 

Within  any  American  community  there  are  groupings  of 
persons  drawn  together  by  common  Interests  and  purposes. 
Examples  are  noted  below: 

Luncheon  clubs  for  men,  as  Rotary  and  Kiwanis,  for 
fellowship  and  betterment  of  civic  and  social  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  community. 

Women’s  Clubs,  for  social  fellowship,  study,  and  social 
action,  as  League  of  Women  Voters,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women,  etc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  promote  business  interests. 

Labor  Unions,  to  promote  the  interests  of  working¬ 
men  and  working-women. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations,  to  aid  education  by  the 
cooperation  of  school,  home  and  community. 

Farm-life  organizations,  as  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureau, 
4-H  (Head,  Hand,  Heart,  Health)  Clubs  for  rural 
boys  and  girls. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  uniting  social  service  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  community. 

Community  Chest,  the  united  effort  to  raise  money 
from  the  community  for  all  types  of  social  service 
needs. 

The  Churches,  both  local  congregations  and  Federa¬ 
tions  of  Churches  to  provide  for  cooperative  efforts 
in  religious  work. 
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These  many  organizations  within  the  community  can  be 
of  interest  to  the  foreign  visitor  for  several  reasons.  In  them 
he  can  see  important  forms  of  social  activity.  In  them  he  him¬ 
self  may  find  opportunity  for  enjoyable  group  living  during 
his  stay,  and  an  opportunity  for  interpretng  the  life  and 
society  of  his  own  people. 

C.  Religious  Institutions. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  religious  faith  in  the 

country,  Christian  and  Jewish.  The  Christian  faith  is  found  in 
two  forms,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Protestant  churches  have  about  40,000,000  members. 
There  are  various  branches  of  the  Protestant  group,  called 
denominations;  examples  are  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  Lutheran.  These  differ  somewhat  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  manner  of  organization.  Their  central  purpose  and 
meaning  are  the  same.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  in  New  York  City,  is  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  providing  a  union  for  the  majority  of  all  the  denomina¬ 
tions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  about  22,000,000  mem¬ 
bers.  While  there  are  various  groupings  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  all  are  subject  to  one  hierarchy  and  one  rule. 
The  form  of  worship,  called  the  mass,  is  a  ritual  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  priest.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence  is  a  national  body,  located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Jewish  faith  in  this  country  has  about  5,000,000  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Orthodox  Jewish  maintain  traditional  customs  of  that 
faith;  the  Reformed  group  of  Jews  have  accepted  some 
changes,  as,  for  instance,  having  worship  in  their  synagogues 
on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday,  the  traditional  Jewish  day  of 
worship. 

These  various  religious  institutions  have  many  functions 
other  than  meeting  on  Sunday  for  worship.  There  are  group¬ 
ings  of  children,  youth,  and  men  and  women,  for  study,  ser¬ 
vice,  fellowship  and  recreation.  Besides  churches  there  are 
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other  religious  associations  for  broad  social  purposes.  In¬ 
stances  are  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  (chiefly  Protestant) ,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  their  women  auxiliaries  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  the  Young  Men’s  and. Young  Women’s  Hebrew 
Associations. 

No  one  can  understand  America  without  a  recognition  of 
the  part  that  religious  institutions  and  faith  have  in  it. 

IV.  SOME  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

Learning  the  customs  of  a  people  requires  time.  Here  are 
some  points  that  may  be  of  importance  at  the  beginning. 

1.  Appoinfmenf-s.  If  you  wish  to  talk  with  anyone  on  a 
business  or  personal  matter  it  is  better  first  to  arrange  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  of  meeting.  Most  professional  people  have  secretaries 
who  will  fix  a  time  for  you.  There  are  of  course  circumstances 
when  such  appointments  cannot  be  arranged. 

2.  Punctuality.  The  clock  is  a  very  important  part  of 
American  life.  Knowing  exactly  what  time  it  is  makes  pos¬ 
sible  punctual  meeting  of  appointments.  “Being  on  time’’  is 
regarded  by  people  who  work  efficiently  as  a  very  important 
virtue. 

3.  Humor  and  informality.  Americans  are  fond  both  of 
humor  and  of  informality.  If  someone  slaps  you  on  the  back, 
it  means  only  good-will.  To  be  teased  is  a  sign  of  being  well- 
liked.  A  good  sense  of  humor  is  a  great  aid  to  getting  on  well. 

4.  Public-mindedness.  Democracy  to  Americans  means 
two  things;  equality  of  privilege  and  equality  of  obligation. 
Like  other  ideals,  it  is  not  perfectly  realized.  Another  way  of 
putting  it  is,  being  public-minded:  taking  one’s  turn  in  line 
when  buying  tickets,  doing  one’s  share  in  keeping  public  places 
tidy  as  by  not  throwing  paper  on  the  floor,  or  by  making  clean 
a  wash-bowl  after  use,  and  so  on. 

5.  Receiving  hospitality.  Any  invitation  to  a  home  or  else¬ 
where  should  be  promptly  replied  to.  A  promise  to  go  to  a 
home  or  to  a  reception  should  be  kept  without  fail,  unless  you 
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send  a  notice  you  cannot  attend.  After  receiving  hospitality, 
it  will  be  appreciated  if  you  send  a  ‘“thank-you”  note  to  host 
or  hostess.  The  serving  of  tea  is  not  an  ordinary  daily  custom 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  Race  relationships.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
society  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  relationships  between  races.  It 
still  remains  a  sharp  problem.  The  historical  background 
of  relations  between  Negro  and  white  make  the  problem  some¬ 
what  understandable.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  country 
Negroes  were  forcibly  brought  here  by  white  men.  These 
colored  people  had  a  background  of  primitive  life  and  were 
sold  to  be  slaves.  They  shared  the  life  of  the  country  with  white 
people  from  northern  Europe  who  up  to  that  time  had  known 
little  or  nothing  of  any  colored  race.  When  as  a  result  of  the 
war  between  the  states  the  Negroes  were  set  free,  strong  racial 
feeling  developed  in  the  south  where  the  majority  of  the 
Negroes  had  earlier  been  made  to  live.  So  in  that  part  of  the 
country  one  sees  today  separate  public  facilities  for  the  two 
races. 

There  is  discrimination  also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  against  racial  minorities.  Many  people  of  good¬ 
will  are  working  hard  to  remove  racial  discrimination;  one 
evidence  is  the  Fair  Employment  Practises  Commission.  In 
the  meantime  the  heritage  from  the  past  remains  a  social  fact. 
People  with  colored  skin  are  on  occasion  victims  of  that  heri¬ 
tage  in  being  refused  entrance  to  hotels  or  eating  places.  This 
is  a  problem  which  Americans  know  calls  for  much  hard  work 
and  patience,  so  that  unfair  and  undemocratic  racial  practises 
be  removed. 

7.  Relations  with  the  other  sex.  No  social  change  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  30  years  is  more  marked  than  in 
customs  relating  to  relationship  between  the  sexes.  Up  to 
about  30  years  ago  there  were  fairly  rigid  conventions  on  this 
point.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  these  conventions  have  been 
replaced  with  more  informality  and  freedom.  Whether  or  not 
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these  changes  are  for  the  better  is  not  certain,  but  the  fact 
of  this  change  of  fashion  cannot  be  doubted. 

Those  coming  from  other  societies  need  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  things.  Youth  in  this  country  have  had  a  generation 
in  which  to  become  accustomed  to  this  greater  freedom.  It  is 
not  an  adjustment  that  can  easily  be  made  suddenly. 

Then  too  this  freedom  is  not  to  be  mis-interpreted.  Thus 
if  a  man  and  woman  share  a  seat  on  a  train  or  bus  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  they  may  enter  into  conversation  with  each  other.  This 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  proving  that  either  of  them  wishes  to 
continued  the  chance  acquaintance.  It  is  an  aspect  of  Ameri¬ 
can  informality. 

Equality  between  the  sexes  is  an  ideal  that  Amiericans  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  strive  for.  Forms  of  courtesy  in  this  country  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  given  the  women  the  right  of  precedence.  Thus 
she  goes  first  through  a  door  before  a  man  who  may  be  escort¬ 
ing  her.  Or  if  introduced  to  a  man,  whether  or  not  they  shake 
hands  depends  upon  her.  Of  course  since  so  many  women  have 
entered  business,  public  and  now  industrial  life,  traditional 
forms  of  courtesy  have  been  affected. 

8.  Personal  standards.  There  is  an  old  saying  “When  in 
Rome,  do  as  Romans  do.”  This  is  only  a  half-truth.  One  does 
well  to  note  what  current  customs  are.  But  it  is  important  to 
keep  one’s  own  standard  of  values.  These  values  are  essential 
for  social  progress,  not  mere  copying  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  particular  time  or  place.  Thus  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  cocktails  has  become  widespread  within  recent  years. 
There  are  still  many,  however,  to  whom  this  is  distasteful  and 
who  courteously  refuse  them  when  they  are  offered.  There  will 
always  be  respect  for  one’s  own  standards  and  ideals. 

In  conclusion:  A  new  world  order  is  in  the  making.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  being  brought  ever  closer  together.  Cultures  that  once 
were  isolated  and  independent  now  become  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  one  with  another.  Rapid  change  occurs  in  ways  of  living 
as  technology  affects  the  material  environment.  These  mate¬ 
rial  changes  affect  human  relations. 
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But  there  are  basic  principles  that  are  for  all  human  living, 
in  spite  of  changes  brought  by  modern  life.  Here  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  such  principle: 

Love  is  patient  and  kind. 

Love  knows  neither  envy  nor  jealousy. 

Love  is  not  forward  and  self-assertive, 
nor  boastful  and  conceited. 

Love  finds  no  pleasure  In  injustice  done  to  others 
but  joyfully  sides  with  the  truth. 

Love  knows  how  to  be  silent. 

Love  is  full  of  trust,  full  of  hope,  full  of 
of  patient  endurance. 

Love  never  fails. 
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